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Besides, there was really no reason in the world
why the commissioners should not have accepted
the President's explanations; and gone on with their
negotiations. They might have succeeded in getting
their claims presented in a special message and laid
before Congress. Had they been really in earnest
to push all peaceful means as far as they could
before resorting to hostilities, tins is what they
would have done; for it was evident to every one
that neither the President nor his Cabinet had
ordered or even expected the movement of Major
Anderson to Fort Smuter. They were as much
surprised as the South Carolina commissioners, and
therefore they were presumably quite as much dis-
posed to listen to the commissioners as if Anderson
had remained at Fort Moultrie. There was nothing,
we repeat, in what Anderson had done to interfere
with beginning the negotiations; but the commis-
sioners preferred indulging their temper to proceed-
ing to business; and so, when they had " freed their
minds," they went home.

We have seen that the President ii?. his reply to
the commissioners from South Carolina referred to
the news which had just reached him, that the
authorities of that State had seized Castle Piiickney>
a small and unimportant work near the city, and
Fort Moultrie, which Anderson had just abandoned.
This was done by order of Governor Pickens, as soon
as the fact of Anderson's removal to Fort Sumter
had become known. Pickens then proceeded to
take the necessary measures to repair the damage
which Anderson had done to Fort Moultrie when